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Arizona Legislation.— After passing 119 bills and two pro 


nstitutional amendments in sixty-two calendar 


vs, I regular 1958 session of the Arizona legislature 
dyjou ad Mat 

\s recommended by the Governor, the legislature in 

! Denehts across the board and 

‘ r contributions to the S58 million unem 

fund. In line with the Governor's budget re 

quests raised appropriations for next vear’s general 

und to Syo!, million, 1o per cent over the figure for this 

ir Ad Mw | general fund expenses for public schools 

ring t total direct tax bill up to an estimated $66 

I constitutional amendments, to be submitted to the 

. s vear, would provide for raising legislators’ pay 

rmitting retired judges to be called to service in 

her Superior or Supreme Courts with the consent of 

gants. The legislative salary proposals would raise re 

uneration per day from the present $8 to S3o in the 

regular yearly bo-day session, would adjust per diem al 

mwances, and would provide Szo a dav tor special ses 

an committee he irimes up to a ot 51.500 

i Veal 
Other legislation sent to the Governor included bills to 


create a State Oil and Gas Commission, revise the fish and 

vame code, give state emplovees a five-dav week, revise 

the election law prov ick funds for 


capitol, amend the mental 


idditions to the state 
health commitment code, per- 
mit two or more counties to finance health departments 
jointly on the county level 


and promote boating salety 


Kansas Budget Session.— The 1458 budget session of the 


Kansas legislature authorized a gross total expenditure of 


$314.5 million for the fiscal vear. including both 
state and tedet funds. Highways received the largest 
ippropriation, about $113.5 million, and education and 


h received 584.g million. Expenditure authoriza- 


tions by 


major functions also included approximately 
453-5 million for public welfare, $31.7 million for general 


wernment and $22.4 million for health and hospitals 


Iwo minor revenue measures were enacted. One pro 
ides for readjustment of the state income tax to elimi 


nate deductions for tederal tax payments on income 


vhich is tax exempt on the Kansas returns. The second 
provision increased the fee chargeable to inmates at state 
charitable institutions from $12 to $28 per week 

At the close of the session it was estimated that ap 


proximately $i7 million in additional revenue would be 
needed to cover the eighteen month budget period be- 
ginning July 1, 1958. This was to be considered at a spe 


cial session called by the Governor 


Louisiana Budget Committee.—\) Governor's Budget 


Committee has been designated in Louisiana, continuing 
i practice inaugurated last vear. The committee—a joint 


legislative body of filtteen members—meets several times a 
week for almost two months in advance of the legislative 
session that convenes in Mav. Its purpose is to review and 
analvze the financial condition of the state and consider 
budget requests of all the state agencies and political sub 
divisions in order to recormine nd action to the Governor 
and the legislature. 


Traveling Science Teacher Program.— Ihe Southern Re 
gional Advisory Council on Nuclear Energy reports a 
growing interest in a special teacher training program de 
signed to stimulate teen-age interest in science and scien 
tific subjects. For the past two vears a summer course at 
Oak Ridge has been sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation with the aid of the \tomic Energy Commis 
sion and The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
Following the course the teachers spend a vear making 
one-week visits to selected high schools for spec ial demon 
stration lectures. The program, to be expanded by the 
Council this vear. is known as the Traveling Science 
Demonstration Lecture. Its sponsorship by state depart 
ments of education will enable individual states to direct 
the teacher itineraries. Georgia, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee have made definite plans to partici 
pate and five other states have indicated that thev hope 
to send teachers later 


Student Loan Plan.— The Massachusetts Higher Educa 
tion Loan Plan, in operation less than a vear, has he Iped 
to finance the college education of approximately 1,500 
students. Loans totaling more than S700.000 have been 
made, and the president of the Massachusetts Higher Ed 
ucation Assistance Corporation reports the repayment 
record excellent 


Radio Guided Museum Tours.— A radio guide system has 
been installed in the Hlinois State Museum to serve the 
many groups and individuals touring the museum. Visi- 
tors select the station carrving the guided tour they wish 
to follow and stroll through the museum while hearing 
a pertinent lecture. The lectures are recorded and picked 
up by transistorized portable radios rented from the 
museum. 


Bear River Compact.— President Eisenhower's signature 
on the Bear River Compact March 17 culminated sixteen 
vears of work to divide the waters of the 200-mile river 
among Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. The old Bear River 
Compact Commission, which did most of the investigat 
ing, debating and compromising to pave the way for agree 
ment, has been replaced by a new commission comprising 
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° 
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three members from each of the interested states and a 
non-voting representative of the federal government as 
chairman. They will coordinate development of the river, 
which will mean construction of relatively small power 
plants, storage units and diversion structures for irriga- 
tion and stream flow control, in order to save and use an 
estimated 750,000 acre feet of water now annually 


“wasted” as it flows into the Great Salt Lake. 
* 


Trafic Penalty Points.— The point system for trafhe vio- 
lations has been made tougher for dangerous drivers in 
New York. Under the regulations the accumulation of 
eight points in two years, ten in three or twelve in four 
years is ground for license suspension or revocation. New 
provisions increase the point value for several offenses. 
Speeding and reckless driving will now count three points 
instead of two and stop sign and red light violations will 
count two points instead of one. 


New Jersey Port Expansion.—A $232 million plan to ex- 
pand northern New Jersey port facilities has been an- 
nounced by the Port of New York Authority. The agency 
expects to spend $150 million for the Elizabeth Port Au- 
thority Marine Terminal and $82 million to expand Port 
Newark. The Elizabeth plan, on which work is to start 
in June, will include a new channel, berths for twenty 
four vessels and 400 acres of open storage area. The chan 
nel and seven berths will be finished by 1gd1 The com- 
plete project is expected to take fifteen to twenty years 

Ihe Port Authority reports record revenue of $84,753 
ooo last year from its diversified operations. Motorists 
tolls accounted for 54 per cent of gross revenue. The 
agency operates six tunnels and bridges, four airports 
four marine terminals and four inland terminals. The 
Lincoln Tunnel and the George Washington Bridge set 
trafic records, while the four airports handled 14.441.382 
passengers, an increase of 11 per cent over the previous 
year. 


Gas Consumption.—Ihe American Petroleum Institute 
has reported decreased gasoline consumption in the first 
eleven months of 1957 in nine states and the District of 
Columbia. The states are Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon and 
Texas. The Institute specified that the data did not in 
volve tax collections but was based on provisions of the 
various state gasoline tax or inspection laws, retiecting as 
nearly as possible the total consumption of gasoline 


whether taxable, subject to refund, or not. 


Mental Hospital Staff Training.— I he Southern Regional 
Education Board has received a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health which will enable staff mem- 
bers of southern mental hospitals to observe new or un 
usual, methods at any hospital in the country. The two 
year, $go,000 grant will make possible an in-service train 
ing program. The grants to hospital staff members will 
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varv according to need in each case but will not exceed 
4500. 


Conference on Aging.—A Southern Regional Conference 
on Aging, sponsored by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, was held in Atlanta, Georgia, February 28—March 
1, 1958. Approximately 130 participants attended, from 
fifteen states. They included Governors’ representatives, 
legislators, budget officers, members of state commissions 
on aging, and representatives of state departments of 
health, mental health, welfare, education, employment 
and vocational rehabilitation. The Georgia Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation—Representative John E. Shef- 
field, Chairman—was host to the group. 

At the opening session, the Conference heard addresses 
by Governor Cecil H. Underwood of West Virginia; New- 
ell Brown, United States Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
Chairman of the Federal Council on Aging: and Dr. Ellen 
Winston, Commissioner of the North Carolina State 
Board of Public Welfare. 

Group discussions of related problems followed, and 
there were addresses by United States Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, delivered in his absence by John 
Horne, his Administrative Assistant, and Louis Kuplan, 
Fxecutive Secretary of the California Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Aging, President-elect of the American 
Gerontological Society. 

At the final session the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the legislatures of the southern states to 
consider means of strengthening programs to sustain self 
reliance and productive power in older citizens. The 
resolution recommended that each southern state set up 
an official agency on problems of aging and suggested 
that statewide conferences he held on them. Another 
resolution urged all southern Governors and State Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation to designate repre- 
sentatives to form a Southern States Advisory Committee 
on Aging and requested the Council of State Govern- 
ments to serve as secretariat to the committee. 


Mandatory Reconciliation Talks.-A New Jersey Su- 
preme Court Committee has reported surprising success 
with an experimental proceeding in divorce cases involv- 
ing minor children. Similar to a California provision, a 
State Supreme Court edict provides for a series of con- 
sultations with court-approved marriage counselors or 
reconciliation masters betore separation suit is brought 
before a judge. There are ten counties in the experiment. 
They report ten reconciliations in 160 cases and fifteen 
cases pending. The committee noted agreement on such 
matters as Custody, visitation and support in many cases 
where reconciliation attempts failed. Such agreements 
serve to remove bitterness, the committee added, and 
often save trial court time. The mandatory consultations 
are expected to be extended to the entire state by 1960. 


Legislative Council Director.—The Colorado Legislative 
Council has selected Lyle Chilton Kvle as its new Direc- 
(Continued on page 99) 
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advantage for publi participation in government, for leg 
study of budget proposals, and for sound exec utive action. 


In this arti¢ le Governor Robert E. Smy lie ol Idaho writes of a recent deve lop- 
ment in budget procedure in his state which, he makes clear, has been of srenal 


slative knou ledge and 


The deve lopment is 


essentially a simple one: the adoption and use of a pre-legislative budget, with 


the assistance of a Pre-I egislatwe Budget Committee. Goi erno 


succinctly describes the inception of the system, which he sponsored, tells how it 


Works, and its principal ve sults to date. 


UNIQUE departure in state governmental budg 
et practices had its first workout in Idaho in 


1957- Experience has indicated that it may be 


a significant advance in the administration of public 
finances. 

This was the creation of a Legislative Budget 
Committee whose life is coincidental with the terms 
ol service of the legislative session of which it is a 
part. It has come popularly to be known as the 
Pre-legislative Budget Committee. 

The Pre-legislative Budget Committee has mad 
possible earlie! publication of the budget book and 
much more widespread public knowledge and de- 
bate on the state’s fiscal future in advance of the 
legislature than was possible under the former sys 
tem, when the budget was first published aitter the 
sixty day legislative session was ten davs old. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Idaho has no permanent interim legislative ma 


chinerv tor budget analvsis or legislative research 


and assistance. The Governor is designated by the 


constitution as chief budget officer of the state, and 
statutes provide for his appointing a Director of the 
Budget who is responsible to him for preparation 
of the budget document and for the administration 
of the legislatively approved budget during the two 
vear fiscal period. The legislature appropriates fon 
a two-year period, and the Director of the Budget 
and a Board of Control allots moneys for six-month 
periods. For funds to be available tor expenditure, 
moneys must first be appropriated by the legislative 
branch of government and then allotted within the 
branch. Idaho has an Auditor 
both constitutionally elected. 


EXCCULIVE and a 


Treasure? 


Prior to the 1957 session of the legislature, by 


the agencies were required to submit the 


statute, 


The Pre-Legislative Budget 
in Idaho 


By Rospert E. 
Governor of Idaho 


gel, 
Smylie hie 


budget requests for the forthcoming biennium to 
the Director of the Budget by the 15th of Septem- 
ber. These requests were audited and compiled, and 
the Governor held such executive hearings with the 
agencies as were deemed necessarv. The process 
culminated on or before the tenth legislative dav, 
when the Governor made public the agencies’ re 
quests and his budgetary recommendations in a 
message to a joint session of the legislature, ac 
budget book. 
Thus, Idaho's sixty day biennial legislative session 


companied by the issuance of the 
was ten days old by the time the budget estimates 
were first available lor scrutiny and analvsis bv the 
legislative branch of government. 


LAUNCHING OF THE NEW PLAN 


As one of my recommendations to the 1955 ses 
sion, I suggested that legislation be enacted to pro 
vide for a Pre-legislative Budget Committee consist 
ing of three Senators and three Re presentatives, ap 
pointed by the President of the Senate and the 
Spe aker of the House of Repres« ntatives. This legis 
lation was adopted. The appointments are made at 
the close of the legislative session, and the commit 
tee serves until the next convening of a regular ses 
sion of the legislature two vears hence. The com- 
mittee is directed by statute to advise with the Di 
rector of the Budget on the preparation of budget 
recommendations for the torthcoming biennium 
and, in prac tice, actually prepares recommendations 
in detail. 

In idaho, while a line item type of budget is in 
use it has taken on some characteristics of perform 
rathei 
specific in purpose. All moneys expended by any 


ance budgeting, since appropriations are 
branch of the state government are appropriated by 


the legislature. This includes general fund, highway 
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fund, and other special use and dedicated funds. 
Minor 
under control of the University Board of Regents, 
ind certain funds in the Employment Security 
Agency 

In the fall of 1956 while the budget for the 1957 


exceptions include funds constitutionally 


islature was being prepared, the Pre-legislative 
Director of the 


Budget Committee met with the 
and together they held budget hearings for 
These hearings were informal in na 


FCTICICS 


all ag 
provided an opportunity tot the members 


ture and 
of the committee and the Director of the Budget to 
pursue in detail many questions concerning the 
budget requests submitted by the agencies. Out ol 
the hearings came specific line item recommenda- 
tions on each appropriation. The budget book, in- 
requests and 


} 


revenue estimates, agency 


budget 


lic on the goth dav of November (immediately fol- 


committee recommendations, was made pub- 


lowing the legislative election). 


PUBLIC DEBATE; LEGISLATIVE STUDY 


This permitted widespread public debate all 


across Idaho concerning the budget, in advance of 
the departure of the legislators from their home 
counties to the capital for the regular session, which 
convened in January of 1957. The public debate 
was facilitated by the preparation in the Bureau ol 
the Budget of a six-page summary containing pie 
charts and graphs reducing the budget book to 
easily understood terms. In keeping with the new 


statues, | made my budget recommendations as Gov- 


ernor before the fifth legislative day by addressing 
a joint session of both Houses, and provided a sum 
mary booklet of my recommendations. In addition, 
the budget books which were previously issued in 
the month of November were collected, and my line 
item recommendations were inserted where appli- 
cable 

hus, contrasting the old and new systems, I find 
that the state budget, including recommendations 
by the Pre-legislative Budget Committee, was a mat- 
ter ol public knowledge and debate tor torty days 
in advance of the session. Legislators, both fresh 
man and those re- lected, had had ample time to 
study the book, gather additional detailed intorma- 
tion, and obtain a sampling of public opinion be- 
lore the session convened. My budget message was 
able to emphasize major trends, and focus attention 
on unique needs. I relied heavily upon the budget 
for those 


recommendations agenc ies 


which had experienced relatively little change from 
the preceding biennium. 

Under the old system, the budget estimates and 
recommendations were a matter of conjecture and 
nearly absolute secrecy until the legislative session 
was almost two weeks old. This, in a sixty day ses 
sion, made for “log jams,” and a lack of informa 
tion in the hands of the electorate in time for ade 
quate consideration. The Gubernatorial recommen 
dations had to be so voluminous that legislative at- 
tention could not be invited to important changes 
taking place in state government 


VARIED ADVANTAGES 


A signal advantage of the new svstem is that it 
permits a blending of the executive and legislative 
branches in gathering and considering necessary in- 
formation on the state budget. Yet it retains the 
values of the constitutional distinction between the 
two branches. It does not infringe in any way upon 
the responsibility of the executive branch to prepare 
and submit a budget nor on the legislative responsi 
bility to enact proper revenue and appropriation 
measures. This system would also particularly facili 
tate the functions of a newly elected chiel execu 
tive, since in formulating his recommendations he 
would have the counsel of the Pre-le gislative Budge t 
Committee. Most importantly, the light of public 
scrutiny can reach into every part of the budget 

Members of the Pre-legislative Budget Committee 
have been chosen from the membership of the Fi 
nance Committee in the Senate and the Appropria 
tions Committee in the House. These are senior 
committees and a great many 
elected, so that during the legislative session several 
members of the Joint Senate-House Finance and 
\ppropriations Committee have served on the Pre 
legislative Budget Committee and are already ta 
miliar with the new budget coming under consid 


members are re 


eration. As this new system went through its first 
cycle, editorial comment across the state was uni 
versally favorable. The press, radio and television 
assisted greatly in stimulating public debate on the 
budget prior to the convening of the legislature. * 

To paraphrase an already famous remark, the 
pre-legislative budget has been an effective instru 
ment in the continuing fight to let the people know, 
to help the people understand and to assist the 
people to act intelligently. Thus tar it has been a 
splendid addition to the Idaho arsenal of public 
service. 
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The following pages summarize major lines of proposa s that stand out in 


budge ts submitted by the C,0ve rnors seventeen legislature that CoN ened 
é arly in Zoss. The budgets reflect a current pe rod of some economic uncertainty 
as to the 7 mediate months ahead—but of no uncertainty that sfate govern- 
ment, its responsibilities, functions and finances, are growing u ith our times. 


HE GREAT majority of the budgets presented 
by the Governors in the sixteen states holding 

regular legislative sessions thus far this vear. 
and in one special session, called for larger amounts 


I 
than those for the preceding budget period. In only 
three cases did the budgets represent reductions. 
Elsewhere, although the proposed rates of increase 


over the preceding period were somewhat less than 
last time, the accompanying messages in about two- 
thirds of the states acting on budgets indicated need 


for higher taxes to produce the revenue to finance 
proposed expenditures. 

In contrast to the general situation facing most 
states IN 1957 sessions, a decline in revenues in many 
cases substantially reduced estimated surpluses fot 


this year to supplement collections during fiscal 


1458-59. Tax collections in the two vears preced ng 
the current fiscal period exceeded estimates by sub- 


stantial margins. Thev were years of sharp expan 
sion in national economic activity and a rise in 
revenues comparable to that which occurred in the 
early postwar vears. The current period, on the 
other hand, has seen a slackening of economic activ- 
itv. Its impact is felt unevenly in terms of state reve 
nues. In states which depend on sales and excisé 
taxes, collections reflect a tightening market almost 
immediately, but there is a considerable time lag in 
the etfect on Income tax collections, except In states 
with withholding. Moreover, the tighter economic 
situation has attected some industries more than 
others. Thus Michigan has tound itself in a serious 
revenue situation for the current budget period, 
whereas in Kentucky revenues were running slightly 
ahead of estimates, and Virginia foresees a substan 
ial surplus this vear. 

Meantime, the states must meet continuing de- 
mands for increased services and added expendi 
tures. The scope ol most state programs is related to 
population. Moreover, a substantial part of expend 


iture obligations may be fixed by constitutional 


and statutory provisions which make increased out 


lays mandatory. In spite of the business decline, in 


flationary pressures have continued to hold up 
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prices. Construction costs, particularly, have been 
unexpectedly high. And the decline itself has put 
new demands on state services, increasing une mploy- 
ment and welfare payments. 


RANGE OF PROPOSED MEASURES 


Varying steps have been proposed to meet state 
economic problems. Proposals for tax increases show 
considerable variation. They range from new meth- 
ods of collecting existing taxes, such as withholding 
for income taxes, through cancellation of income 
tax abatements and exemptions and increases in ex 
isting tax rates, to the Imposition of new taxes. As 
usual, anv general tund surpluses trom the current 
year can be applied to next year’s budget and help 
avoid a deficit In at least one case it is also pro 
posed to use a so-called rainy day reserve fund to 
meet an estimated deficit. In other states the trans- 
ler of certain special purpose funds to the general 
fund is proposed, as is abandonment of pav-as-vou 
go features of capital financing in tavor of further 
bonding. In one state a delay of almost a vear has 
been suggested in the scheduled time of distributing 
counties’ share ol state-collected sales tax—the so- 
called tax residue. In another state with a withhold 
ing tax, it Was suggested that corporauons and sel! 
emploved persons be required to declare and pay 
estimated income taxes during the taxable vear 
rather than pay them in a subsequent vear. 

In several cases the proposed measures reflect ex 
pectations of a relatively early advance of the econ- 
omy. This is indicated by the “one-time” o1 “stop 
gap nature of a number of the measures. In Michi 
gan, for example, the Governor indicated that. it 
certain assumpuions can be made, he anti ipated the 
economy would steady in the second half of the cur 
rent fiscal vear. The Governor of Massachus¢ tts indi 
cated that measures proposed lor the tederal gov- 
ernment led many experts to believe the domestic 
economy would be strengthened 

Another factor influencing some of the steps 
taken is a current effort in a number of states to 
revise and to some extent redirect state tax struc 
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In Michigan, California and Colorado, the 
Governors noted, studies were in progress to develop 


tures 


proposals for such action, and the tax measures now 
proposed were intended merely as an interim ap- 
proach. In Massachusetts the Governor held that 
the state’s over-all tax structure required revision. 


GENERAL FUND BALANCES 


In many states this year apparently will mark the 
virtual disappearance of general fund balances as a 
source to balance expanding budgets. In a number 
olf cases an actual deficit is foreseen; in others only 


1 balance was expected to serve as a slight 


gl 


hedge against errors in revenue estimates. In prac 


cnous 


tically all budget proposals, anticipated revenue falls 
short ot req 
general fund surpluses among other measures to 
balance the budget. 

In California, for example, whereas there was a 


carry-over surplus of $110.3 million on July 1, 


uested expenditures, calling for use of 


1957) 
adoption of the proposed budget would mean an 
estimated deficit of $g4.5 million to begin fiscal 
1959-60. It had originally been estimated that the 
1957-58 budget would leave a surplus of $25.8 mil- 
lion to start the next budget period; now it appears 
that it will not be over $8.4 million. To help bal- 
ance the budget proposed for the next fiscal vear, 
the Governor is recommending that the whole Reve- 
nue Deficiency Reserve Fund, $75 million, be trans- 
ferred to the General Fund and used to meet cur- 
rent obligations. 

In Michigan, only by adopting interim emergency 
measures, it was believed, can the present budget 
pe riod close with a surplus -a small one of 57 00,000 
Ii the budget requests, which the Governor pre 


sented as an effort to divide inadequate resources 


most effectively among the various agencies, are 
adopted tor fiscal 1958-59, they will produce a 35.9 
million deficit unless further revenue measures are 
provided. In Massachusetts, even with new tax meas 
ures, the General Fund surplus of $12.9 million at 
the end of the 1956-57 budget year will have shrunk 
to an estimated $530,700 by the end olf fiscal 1958-59. 
New York’s total income exceeded total outgo in 
1956-57, leaving a surplus of $35.4 million, but it is 
estimated that in both the current and the next 
budget year outgo will exceed current income by 
approximately $go million, resulting in depletion of 
the Capital Construction Fund from $198.8 million 
on June 30, 1957, to an estimated $17.6 million on 
June go, 1959. In South Carolina, the budget pro- 
posed by the State Budget and Control Board re« 
ommended appropriations which would remove a 
General Fund Reserve of $114,580 estimated fon 
June go this year and produce a deficit of $6.4 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1959. General lund surpluses were 
expected to be reduced in Colorado, Maryland and 
West Virginia, even with new revenue measures. 


Many factors could alter the general fund situa 
tion. The Governor of Massachusetts expressed un- 
willingness to add to the existing tax structure 
merely to provide against “possible losses of revenue 
which may or may not occur.”” Moreover, there were 
several exceptions to the general picture outlined 
above. In Kentucky, for example, the Governor an- 
ticipated a general fund surplus of $22 million to 
start the next biennium and recommended a_ bi- 
ennial budget which, while of record proportions, 
would call for no higher taxes and would still leave 
some general fund unappropriated surplus at the 
end of the biennium. In Virginia, likewise, the Gov- 
ernor estimated that the state would start the new 
biennium on July 1 this year with a general fund 
balance of $53.6 million; even without new revenue 
measures, a surplus of $4.2 million was estimated 
for the close of the biennium. 


REVENUES: ESTIMATES AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The general fund conditions just summarized re 
flect a relatively tighter state revenue situation than 
has been the case in recent years. In fact, for a legis 
lative “‘off-year,” proposals made for higher taxes to 
meet declining returns and increasing expenditures 
were considerably more numerous than usual.* De- 
pending on final action by the legislatures, tax rates 
may be raised in more states this year than in any 
other postwar even-numbered year. 

In the states in which budgets were presented in 
1958, except California, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis 
sippi, Missouri and Virginia, requests for higher 
taxes accompanied expenditure proposals. Only in 
Kentucky was there a proposal for tax reduction—a 
measure increasing by $1.00 the personal tax credit 
allowed individual income taxpayers, their spouses 
and dependents. This has been adopted by the legis- 
lature. Among the other states in which the Gover 
nors recommended no new or increased taxes, the 
proposed California and Missouri budgets were bal- 
anced through available general fund and other re 
serves. In Georgia the Governor recommended a S50 
million bond issue to finance an expanded highway 
program. The Governor of Mississippi emphasized 
that any appropriation in excess of budget recom 
mendations would require additional taxes. . 

In states where new or increased taxes have been 
recommended, they will all produce substantial re 
turns, which, however, will vary considerably in 
their relationship to total revenue estimates. In New 
York recommendations for added revenue accounted 
for $45 million of $1.5 billion in anticipated general 
fund revenues for fiscal 1959. In Michigan the gen 
eral furid revenue estimates for the next fiscal year 


* This summary of new revenue measures is based on “Reve 
nue Proposals in 1958 Sessions,” RM 348, Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, [linois 
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total $356 million, of which proposed tax changes 
constitute $22 million. Recommendations for higher 
taxes submitted by the Governor of Rhode Island 
comprise $10.2 million of $83.2 million in revenue 
estimated for fiscal 1959. In New Jersey, where reve- 
nues from taxes now in effect were estimated at 
$324.5 million for 1958-59, the Governor favored 
new taxes for state purposes totaling $62.7 million, 
new taxes also were proposed to replace present 
local levies on household goods and business inven- 
tories. 

\dditional revenues proposed by the Governor of 
Maryland totaled $39 million—more than one- 
fourth of the Si4g2 million estimated from existing 
sources for the next fiscal year. In West Virginia, 
proposed general fund expenditure for the next year 
totaled million; additional taxes recom- 
mended tor new highway and school purposes were 
estimated at more than $50 million. The proposed 
South Carolina budget could be balanced with ap 
proximately $7 million in additional revenue; exist 
ing sources are expected to produce $143 million 
next year. 


5105.7 


PAN PROPOSALS 


Governors’ messages proposing new revenues gave 
considerably greater emphasis to income taxation 
than has been customary in the last decade. From 
1947 to 1957 there had been only one new income 
tax adoption—the enactment of a corporation in- 
come tax by Rhode Island in 1947 as an alternative 
to a capital stock tax already in effect. Income tax 
rates have been raised frequently in the postwar 
period, but the principal expansion in state reve- 
nues has been through new sales taxes, new cigarette 
taxes and increased rates of excises already in effect. 
The last few months have seen greater attention to 
income taxes. 

\t a special session in December, 1957, Delaware 
enacted a new 5 per cent corporation income tax 
law and raised the rates on the individual income 
tax. In 1958 sessions the Governors of New Jersey 
and West Virginia recommended new income taxes, 
and in some half-dozen states there were proposals 
lor higher income tax rates, expansion in the tax 
base, or for methods to accelerate tax collection. In 
New Jersey the Governor favored a new business 
tax—a 5 per cent levy on the net income from busi- 
ness, the prolessions and farmers, or as an alterna- 
tive, a corporation net income tax. The West Vir- 
ginia proposal was for a 1 per cent gross income tax 
with a flat $2,000 deduction for the taxpayer. 

Recommendations for higher income taxes else- 
where took the form of discontinuance of temporary 
abatements allowed in Colorado and New York, an 
increase in the Maryland rate from 2 to 3 per cent, 
a 10 pel cent corporation income tax surtax In 
Rhode Island, and elimination of the federal in- 


come tax deduction for corporations in Kansas. 
Adoption of income tax withholding to produce 
budget balancing revenues has been a major consid- 
eration in Massachusetts and South Carolina. In 
Colorado the legislature accepted the Governor's 
suggestion that the state’s withholding tax be sup- 
plemented by requiring self-employed individuals 


and corporations to declare and pay estimated in 
come taxes in the taxable year, rather than pay them 
in the next year, as they now do. The Governor otf 
Michigan proposed increased taxes on intangibles, 
including a higher tax on income from intangibles. 

Higher general sales tax rates were recommended 
by Governors onlv in Maryland and West Virginia. 
In both states the proposals were to raise a 2 pel 
cent rate to 3 per cent. The Kansas legislature 
passed a sales tax rate increase which was vetoed by 
the Governor. 

In the excise field, a new cigarette tax of 3 cents 
per pack was adopted by Maryland's legislature at 
the opening of the 1958 session, overriding a 1957 
veto by the Governor. Higher cigarette tax rates 
were up for consideration in Arizona, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, and higher distilled spirits 
taxes in Arizona and Rhode Island. Higher highway 
user taxes were proposed in New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land and West Virginia. The Governor of Kansas 
recommended that the highwav-user tax system be 
made more equitable by imposing a ton-mile tax, 
concurrent reduction of truck license fees and a 1 
per cent cut of the gasoline tax rate. The Governor 
of Missouri favored repeal of the present statut« 
providing for motor vehicle registration reciproc ity 
and its replacement by a state highway reciprocity 
commission. 


OTHER MEASURES 


In addition to proposals for new or increased 
taxes, several other approaches were suggested by 
Governors. A number of messages emphasized need 
for improved tax administration. In several states 
the addition of new revenue agents and other per 
sonnel was called for. In New York in particular the 
Governor urged a major increase in staff. The mes 
sage of the Governor of Michigan requested funds 
lor improved collection of the intangibles tax and 
for improved auditing. In New Jersey funds were 
requested for better appraisal of commer ial and in- 
dustrial property. The Governor of Massachusetts 
stressed cooperation with federal tax officials unde: 
newly authorized reciprocal arrangements. 

Among additional measures proposed to balance 
budgets is use of the so-called “rainy-day reserve 
fund” in California for budget purposes in the next 
fiscal vear; transfer of several special funds to the 
general fund in Michigan; and greater bonding for 
capital improvements in New York to tre cash in 
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Toepel, Chief of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 


thes the development and use of what he believes may prove to be 


ortant tnnovation of a decade in the state's legislatn e procedure. 


The innovatior 


is the pro of “fiscal notes” in h the dolla) elles ts of 


revenue and spe nding measures are appended to the bills. In the 


for years and adopted present form in 1057, the dei 
/ 


gned as a new and practical means for 


reducing guesswork about the fiscal 


eflects of fiscal legislation. 


ris probable that most legislative bodies at one 
time or another have enacted a seemingly innoc- 
uous proposal which turned out to be extremely 
costly. As the costs of government spiral, the dangers 
resulting from such legislation have become increas 
ingly apparent. How can the legislature secure a 
reasonably firm estimate of the short- and long 
range fiscal effects of proposals submitted to them: 
Over a pe riod of vears the Wisconsin legislature 
has sought to meet this problem by a series of laws 
and rules which culminated in 1957 in a device 
known as a “fiscal note,” 
of proposals concerned with either state revenues o1 
expenditures is set forth in a note at the end of the 
measure. All bills, joint resolutions and amend- 
ments thereto, under our procedures, are printed as 
soon as they are introduced in the legislature. 


BACKGROUND OF THE FISCAL NOTES 


whereby the dollar ettect 


For many years proposals which affected the reve- 
nues or expenditures of the state have been given 
preliminary scrutiny after introduction by the Joint 
Committee on Finance, a standing committee. This 
committee has had the services of employees of the 
Department of Budget and Accounts to muster the 
facts for them. In recent years a group of young men 
called budget analysts have carried out this task. 
Such information as was gathered on specific meas 
ures appropriating money or raising revenues was 
not presented in any formal document and at best 
was available to the members of the committee only. 
The legislators generally had only such information 
as they might secure by word of mouth from finance 
committee members, lobbyists or speeches from the 
floor. 

The evolution of the fiscal notes began in 1953 
when the executive budget, which is concerned with 
the so-called general tund and excludes conserva- 


Putting a Price Tag on 


Legislation 


By M. G. ‘Torrer 


tion, highway and other segregated funds, was r¢ 
vised to set forth the appropriations in an outline or 
schedule form. The executive budget act of that 
vear created two new provisions, to take effect in 
1955. Which laid the foundation for the fiscal notes 
These provisions were as follows: 


“20.003 (2) All bills making sum sufficient appro 
priations shall incorporate an estimate of the cost. 
Such estimate shall be made by the agency receiving 
the appropriation.” 

“20.004 Any bill increasing or cecreasing state 
revenues shall incorporate an estimate of the antici 
pated change in revenue under the provisions of the 
bill. Such estimate shall be made by the agency re- 
sponsible for collecting the revenue.” 


While it was apparent that some sort of estimate 
of cost or revenue was requiré d in two types of cases, 
unfortunately neither of these provisions fixed the 
responsibility for securing the required information 
from the proper agency. The law implied that the 
information be incorporated with the proposal 
when it was printed immediately after introduc- 
tion, but who was to secure and insert the informa- 
tion? The problem was complicated by the fact that 
the bill drafting agency which processes more than 
99 per cent of all proposals has a confidential rela- 
tionship with the requesters which precludes dis- 
closure of information by the drattsmen until the 
proposals have been introduced. Thus the agency 
required to provide the data had no way of knowing 
that such a proposal existed until the measure was 
introduced, unless the requester told them, and the 
requester had no easy, yet sure way of getting the 
information which the law required. 

The draftsmen generally inserted a statement at 
the end of such a proposal containing a space for 
inserting the amount involved, but the blanks were 
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olten lett unfilled throughout the legislative process 
or were filled at some arbitrary figure by parties 
unknown. In only a relatively small portion of the 
cases did the: proper agency provide the data in 
time, so that it could be incorporated in the printed 
copies of the proposal. 


EVOLUTION OF THE SYSTEM 


lo further augment this procedure the assembly 
amended its rules on the first day of the 1955 session 
to provide in Rule yo that “All bills increasing on 
decreasing state revenues or making an appropria- 
tion shall incorporate in the title the exact amount 
or most nearly accurate estimate of the money in- 
volved in the bill.” 

The same difhculty applied to this rule. No one 
had the responsibility to insert the figure in the 
title, and if it were left blank by the draftsman, it 
might remain blank throughout the entire progress 
of the proposal. If it were filled in by the author, 
the figure might be based on an authentic estimate 
or taken out of thin air. 

While the movement toward better data on the 
fiscal aspects of legislative proposals gained momen- 
tum during the 1955 session, the procedures left 
much to be desired. 

During the 1955 session the budget process was 
further revised. The previous provisions regarding 
fiscal notes were amended to include all proposals 
which increased or decreased the fiscal liability of 
the state. While the fiscal liability of the state was 
not defined, it was interpreted as encompassing every 
proposal which would affect the cost of state gov- 
ernment in some reasonably discernible manner. 
The law requiring fiscal notes therefore applied to 
every proposal which would increase or decrease the 
revenues or costs of state government. 

Fortunately the new provisions were not put into 
eect until 1957. The experience of 1955 indicated 
clearly that the broader tasks now required could 
not be 
method to fix responsibility was adopted. Thus dur- 


accomplished unless some very explicit 


ing the summer of 1956 representatives of the De- 
partment of Budget and Accounts, the Legislative 
Council, the Legislative Reference Library and the 
chief clerks of the legislature met to hammer out a 
plan to secure accurate fiscal notes. After several 
talse starts a procedure which looked good on paper 
was developed to apply to original proposals, ex- 
cluding amendments, which affected the costs o1 
revenues of the state government only. 


THE PROCEDURE 


At the risk of being tedious, the basic elements in 


the procedure are set down here because they are 


the crux of its success. At the time when a proposal 
was prepared, the draftsman made the preliminary 
determination of whether or not a fiscal note was 
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required. A routing slip providing tor a check on 
each step in the progress of the proposal was at- 
tached to the draft of the proposal. Each proposal 
was reviewed within the drafting agency to make 
sure a fiscal note was required. When the requester 
finally approved the draft, he was informed that a 
fiscal note was required, and that without the fiscal 
note, he could not introduce the measure. The 
drafting agency then sent the proposal, identified 
only by a drafting number, to the Department ol 
Budget and Accounts, which had the function of 
determining what agency should prepare the note. 
The agency had five working days in which to pre 
pare the note, but could be granted an extension up 
to fifteen days. The note gravitated back through 
the Department of Budget and Accounts to the 
drafting agency, which notified the requester that 
the note was back. 

When a proposal included both revenue and ex- 
penditure provisions or involved more than one 
agency, copies were normally submitted to all agen- 
cies involved. If a bill was so broad in scope as to 
involve all agencies, as for example, a salary increase 
or a revision of the law relating to annual leave, the 
proposals were sent to the staff agencies tor over- 
all coverage. 

The requester then had four alternatives. He 
could approve the note, whereupon the proposal 
was prepared for introduction. He could abandon 
the whole idea. He could revise his proposal so that 
a more favorable fiscal note would result. He could 
try to convince the agency which prepared the note 
that the agency was in error. In the latter two cases, 
subsequent fiscal notes might result. Under any cir- 
cumstances, no proposal was prepared for introduc- 
tion until the required fiscal note was available and 
approved. Every proposal requiring a fiscal note had 
“FN” stamped on the bill jacket in which the pro 
posal is introduced and two copies of the proposal 
to alert the legislative clerks and printer to the need 
for a fiscal note. Because virtually every proposal 
goes through the drafting agency, there was no good 
way of avoiding the requirement. 

If a proposal did slip through without a required 
fiscal note, the point could be raised when the pro- 
posal was before a standing committee or on the 
floor of the legislature at any time prior to enact- 
ment, and if the presiding officer ruled that a note 
was required, it would be prepared at that time and 
appended as are amendments. If the requester took 
issue with the drafting agency regarding the need 
for a fiscal note, the proposal was referred to the 
Department of Budget and Accounts tor decision. If 
both the drafting agency and the Department of 
Budget and Accounts decided that a fiscal note was 
required, but the agency to which the measure was 
submitted for a note determined that no note was 
necessary, it returned the proposal so noted. If the 
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Department of Budget and Accounts had serious 
doubts regarding that decision, it requested the op 


erating agency to review its decision. It was made 
permissible to append a negative answer from a de- 
partment instead of the fiscal note to the measure il 
it was considered desirable to clarify the issue. This 
presumed that the agency preparing the reply set 
forth the reason why no fiscal note was required. 
The Department of Budget and Accounts in 
structed the agencies preparing the fiscal notes to 


cover four items. They were: 


1. The estimated annual increase or decrease in reve 
nues or expenditures 

2. The appropriation statutes affected, if any 

3. The portion of estimated expenditures whi h could 
be absorbed by the agency without additional appropri 
ations 

j. The amount of additional appropriations needed 
or the amount by which the appropriations could be 
reduced 


he Legislative Council approved the plan. A 
joint rule setting forth the procedure described 
above was adopted at the beginning of the 1957 ses- 
sion. The procedure was applied to all proposals, 
except bills relating to retirement programs, for 
which a similar procedure had long been in effect. 
The law relating to retirement bills was changed, 
however, to provide that reports on such proposals 
which incorporated details regarding cost, actuarial 
soundness and value as a matter of public policy be 
printed as are amendments, so that they would ap- 
pear directly after the proposal affected in the mem- 
bers’ bill books. 


PROBLEMS IN 1957 


Once the session got under way, real problems 
arose. Although the prior session passed the law re- 
quiring such notes, few members sensed its implica- 
tions. There were a few objections to the delays and 
to the restraints it placed on the freedom to intro- 
duce bills. The agencies which prepared the notes 
had to be instructed and in some cases persuaded 
that coope ration was not against their interests. 

On occasion the agency required to make the note 
took exception to the principles involved in the 
proposal or to some aspect of the bill. Those en- 
trusted with the preparation ot the fiscal note 
wanted a chance to talk to the propose in order to 
“clarify his thinking.” It was necessary to point out 
to these people that their task at the moment was to 
prepare a fiscal note for the proposal before them 
on its merits alone. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that there were cases in which the note-prepar- 
ing agency could perform a valuable function in 
pointing out weaknesses in the proposal, so the prac- 
tice was established of permitting the agency pre- 
paring the note to append a memorandum calling 
attention to what it considered defects in the pro- 


posal. Such permission, however, did not extend to 
broad issues of policy. It was predicated on the prin- 
ciple that if you are going to do something, you 
ought to do it right. Such memoranda, although not 
yet fully developed, hold promise as a device to 
improve the quality of the legislative proposals by 
providing closer liaison between the lawmakers and 
the law administrators. 

The memorandum was submitted to the requester 
at the same time as the fiscal note. If he chose to be 
influenced by it, he could direct the draftsman to 
incorporate the suggested changes in a new draft, 
direct the draftsman to confer with the agency mak- 
ing the suggestions in order to effect the changes, or 
talk to the agency himself. If he chose to ignore the 
suggestion, the procedure continued as if no memo- 
randum had been received. It should be borne in 
mind that the agency preparing the note did not 
know who initiated the proposal. 


EFFECTS OF THE PROGRAM 


What were the effects of this program of fiscal 
notes? In the first place, did it accomplish its basic 
objective of providing better and broader intorma- 
tion regarding the fiscal implications of legislative 
proposals? Certainly it made better information 
available and available to more people. Whether on 
not they were influenced by such information we 
cannot tell. 

Did it reduce the number of measures approved? 
In absolute numbers it did not. The 706 acts passed 
in 1957 have been exceeded but once since 1913, and 
that was in 1951 when some 7o routine court bills 
were enacted in one big lot to bring the total to 7345. 
The assumption, however, that a state ought to pass 
about the same number of acts.each session does not 
necessarily have validity, and it may be that we 
are entering a period in which more legislation will 
be enacted. 

Did it reduce the number of measures introduced? 
A total of 1,512 bills were introduced in 1957. In 
the four prior sessions the numbers of bills intro- 
duced were respectively 1,432, 1,559, 1.593 and 1,503. 
No appreciable effect can be cited. 

Did it deter requesters from introducing meas- 
ures? Through the regular session that ended June 
24, 4,367 drafting requests were handled. Of these, 
{41 were never picked up trom the drafting agency, 
and 731 were either cancelled or allowed to die in 
the members’ desks without introduction. Of these 
1,172, 198 had fiscal notes. In other words, about 
one in four requests never saw the light of day, and 
about one out of six requests which were allowed to 
die without introduction had fiscal notes. 

Does it delay legislation? It is apparent that in 
the isolated cases where there is a strategic reason 
for introducing a measure within one hour, the re 
quirement for a fiscal note might disrupt that strat- 
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egy, but these cases are few and far between. A 
check of 731 proposals on which fiscal notes were 
obtained re vealed that it took an average ol 6.7 days 
from the time they left the drafting agency until 
they were returned. This is five working days plus a 
week end. Forty-nine of them, however, were re- 
turned the same day, 53 in one dav, 56 in two days 
and 53 in three davs. As the sé ssion progressed the 
elapsed time declined. At the end of the session the 
average time was only 2 58 days. 

Was the responsibility for preparing the notes 
broadly distributed among the agencies? During the 
1957 session forty-nine state agencies were called 
upon to prepare fiscal notes. Of these, eleven re- 
ceived but one request each. The major workload 
was concentrated in eleven agencies as follows: 


Department of Taxation 137 
De partment of Budget and Accounts So 
Legislative Council 68 
Conservation Department 
Motor Vehicle Department 50 
Public Welfare Department 19 
Industrial Commission 
Highway Commission 0 
Department of Agriculture 24 
Department of Public Instruction 24 
Board of Health 24 


What burden did it place on the state agencies? 
(An analysis of 125 of the 137 proposals submitted to 
the Department of Taxation revealed that it used 
“95 man-hours, 01 an average ol 2. 4 hours, to pre- 
pare the fiscal notes. The time varied from fifteen 
minutes to thirty-eight hours on one note. It should 
be pointed out, however, that this task is not a com- 
pletely new assignment. It has been customary for 
the Joint Committee on Finance to secure data re- 
garding legislative proposals from departments for a 
long time, and to some degree this process is merely 
the formalization of that procedure so that the legis- 
lators generally could have access to the data. 

How widely did it apply? Fiscal notes were pre- 
pared on 230 out of 670 Senate bills and 289 out of 
S42 Assembly bills, or a total of 519 out of 1,512 
34-5 per cent. 
pared on go out of 123 Senate joint resolutions and 


bills, o1 Fiscal notes were also pre 
24 out of 123 Assembly joint resolutions, or a total 
ol 54 out of 246, or about 22 per cent. 

Do proposals with fiscal notes fare better or worse 
than other bills? Of the 519 bills with fiscal notes, 
208 were enacted, 301 failed and 10 were vetoed. O! 
the 1,003 bills which did not have fiscal notes, 498 
were enacted and 505 failed. Thus 40.8 per cent of 
the bills with fiscal notes became law while 49.6 
per cent of the bills without fiscal notes became law. 


THE FUTURE PROSPECTS 


What of the future of fiscal notes? We find no 
(disposition to abandon the program. Some effort 
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was made in the session to permit introduction first 
and the procurement of the fiscal note afterward, 
but this was turned down decisively. 

The nature of the fiscal notes must improve to 
provide a clear-cut and decisive statement of the fis- 
cal effect of the measure. It is already clear to some 
agencies that if they hedge, they are in trouble, but 
that if they provide a frank and forthright state- 
ment, based on the most reliable information that 
they can obtain, they cannot be refuted. 

There is a problem of determining the point at 
which the fiscal importance of the proposal necessi- 
tates an estimate of the cost or revenue. Does a bill 
increasing the fee for a license held by ten people 
warrant a fiscal note? Can an administrative depart 
ment be expected to estimate the cost of a new func- 
tion compl tely foreign to its present operations? 

The current procedure does not recite the effect 
of amendments on the fiscal status of the proposal. 
It was considered impossible to extend the fiscal 
note requirement to all amendments during the 
formative stages of this program, but machinery al 
ready exists whereby a standing legislative commit- 
tee may report a bill out in writing, thereby offering 
an admirable opportunity for providing the essence 
ot a fiscal note showing the effect of proposed 
amendments. 

Phen,. too, there are proposals with minor imme- 
diate fiscal effects which will ultimately have very 
serious impacts on the finances of the state, and the 
question may be raised as to whether the fiscal note 
should confine itself to the immediate effects or do 
some crvstal gazing. 

Finally, there is reason to believe that the prob- 
lem of fiscal effect is not peculiar to the state, but 
applies with equal weight to local units of govern- 
ment. If this is true, the impact of proposals on the 
local units might be equally valuable to the legis 
lator in formulating his opinion regarding the 
measure. 

Fiscal notes project the legislative staff agencies 
and the administrative departments more directly 
into the legislative process, while providing the leg 
islators with more tangible information upon which 
to make their decisions. It is conceivable that the 
administrator might put the kiss of death on a pro- 
posal by an adverse fiscal note, but it is also con 
ceivable that he might prevent the legislators trom 
enacting proposals with unsuspected immediate and 
long-range effects upon the finances of the state. 

It might even be said that the fiscal note is the 
revival of Charles McCarthy's concept of scientifi 
legislation, propounded half a century ago and pro 
jected now into a budget conscious era. The fiscal 
note procedure is an innovation which was made to 
work because of the urgency of the situation and 
the careful planning which preceded its inaugura 
tion. 
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Sth, 1955. in accordance 
Connecticut, the General 
Assembly ; ul ! die. This adjournment 
produced thx { impetus that was missing back 
in the 30's improvement. For the as 


sembly to its adjournment, not in an orderly 


tashion chaos. Two hours before 
over two hundred important bill 
poured out of committees on to my desk. This al 


idjournment 


lowed less than one minute per bill. We never came 
close to making it. Panic overtook the assembly, as 


the minutes ticked awav. Lobbvists ran up and down 
lamored at my desk for their 
bill to be next, the public occupied legislators’ seats, 
it seemed that dozens of 
igainst each other for recognition from the Chair. 
and in this contusion I had little knowledge of what 
None of the vital tax | 


had to call a special ses- 


} 
tne aisies, iegisiators 


~ 


legislators were shouting 


was happening ills were 


passed, and the Governor 


sion at once to put the state back in business 
REFORMS ADOPTED 


This special session created an Interim Rules 
Committee to work on reforms, so that another col- 
lapse of the Connecticut legislature would be im- 


possible. The committee has done a remarkable 
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job. New rules and new forms 1 


ods of ree eping were 


} 


now one best run | | the country 


In its studies the committee ‘ considerable at 


} 


tention to the ever burdens« roblem of the oral 


roll callin grinding throug! 


g of 279 names 
absentees on the first to make certain 
} 


who ¢ present ld voted. 
For many vears Connecticut had consumed 


uable time in this wav. Since House has 


members—the second largest state 
took approximately forty-five minutes 
roll call. With Connecticut's constitutional 

fixed as the first Wednesday in June, and with a 
continual increase in volume everv session, the work 
time grew tighter and tighter. Each session of thx 
General Assemblv witnessed the volume of 
steadily increase until they now total some 
bills. That is a staggering number to handle wit! 
the most modern techniques and an impossibl 
number with antiquated legislative procedures an 


equipment. 
AUTOMATIC VOTING INSTALLED 


The Interim Rules Committee turned to the In 
ternational Roll Call Corp. in Richmond, Va. for 
help. We learned that they could—and eventually 
thev did—install for us a completely automatic elec- 
trical voting machine. Our machine is their verv 
latest design and, incidentally, the biggest one they 
ever built. 

We have simultaneous voting, a completely per- 
forated record in triplicate that is automatically 
ejected from the machine in 10 seconds compare 
this to the 45 minutes previously required) and a 
continuous totaling feature that is most successful 
because of the high speed of the counters. One of 


the impressive points is that no telephone relay is 


In these pages John Wassung, Clerk of the Connecticut House of Representa 
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Connecticut’s Electrical Vote Taker 


Connecticut House of Representatives chamber with electrical roll call board 


used in the svstem. The earlier machines had scores 
§ them, and it is a good riddance that thev have 
been successfully eliminated. 

I was interested to learn that the first electrical 
1achine patent was granted to Thomas A. 

June ist, 1869, up here in Boston. And 
I am a littl: embarrassed that it took Connecticut 
almost 100 years to get it into operation in our 
issemblv, whereas many western and southern states 


saw its tremendous value many vears before us 


WHAT IT DOES, AND HOW 


Edison 


$y simply pushing buttons on the control panel 
lesk I light up on a large board, placed on 
ll. the number of the bill before the House 
motion upon which the members are to 
vote. The Speaker unlocks the machine by anothe1 
button on his desk. All members vote at the same 
time bv the mere flick of a button. 
vote, either a red light or green light is 
illuminated next to the name ot each on the board 
Red signifies a nay vote, green a yea. The Speaker 
then locks the machine and I press the totalizing 


kev. The machine now completely takes over and 
gives us a complete and accurate record in 10 se¢ 
onds tops! If the totalizing kev remains in the active 


position, additiona he vote record keep 


i 


copies ot t 
coming. “Three copies at a time, and we can run off 
as high as 1,000 copies ot each vote. 

I have set forth the obvious features of the ma 
chine. However, it is equally important to point out 
that much more order and tranquility is maintained 
in the legislative body during its work by use of the 
roll call machine. The break in the How of work 
occasioned by forty-five minutes of oral roll calling 
formerly hurt the continuity of the legislature's pro 
cedure. Members left their desks, and getting back 
into the swing of things after the roll call took time 
The momentum was lost, and a lon 
before it was regained, only to be 
by another roll call 
It is my hope that all our legislative bodies will 
bear in mind what we have learned here in Con 
necticut the hard wav. This is that goth Century 
legislation must be handled with goth Century 


methods and equipment. 
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have been surveying the difficult status of migratory farm workers in 


Numerous agenctes in individual states and regional groups of state officials 


Federal and local offi tals likewise hai con erned themsel: th thre and 


point to helpful actions taken thus far in various areas, and summarize 


tgrants’ lot have emerged. The following pages review the ove) 


~ 


al prootem, 


have private groups. Out of these efforts many proposals for tm p oving the 


ing suggestions made by those who have studied the proo em, lookin fo Dread 


United States have relied upon migratory 
farm workers for seasonal labor, especially at 
harvest time. Migrants now represent almost half of 
the total of all farm workers, about one-tenth of the 
labor force in agriculture, and nearly 2 per cent of 
the total labor force. Farmers in all except three of 
our states require their services in significant num- 
bers. Yet, despite the importance of the migrant 
worker to agriculture and to the general economy, 
his working and living conditions have been, and 
for the most part continue to be, deplorable. He 
remains a member of a disadvantaged group. 

There are current indications, nevertheless, that 
the lot of the migrants is being improved. Farmers, 
aware of the importance of migrant labor to them, 
are beginning to appreciate the necessity of doing 
their part to improve conditions on the farm. Pri- 
vate groups, often under church leadership, are 
sponsoring programs at the community level. State 
laws and local ordinances have been enacted to pro- 
vide better health and welfare services. Working to- 
gether, state agencies and the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Labor have 
gone a long way toward eliminating uncertainty in 
employment of migrants. 

There have been other developments which may 
prove to be of major significance. The Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee has identified migra- 
tory farm labor as an emerging problem toward the 
solution of which it will direct its attention. Gov- 
ernors of the Eastern Seaboard States have ap- 
pointed representatives to an interstate committee 
to examine the situation and determine what the 
states can and should do about it. Officials of state 
departments of health, education, labor and welfare 
in seven eastern states—Delaware, Maryland, New 


Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia—met in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania last 


applicable remedies. 


Migratory Farm Labor 
The Problem and Proposals For Improvement 


OR MANY years agricultural producers in the 


November with appropriate representatives of the 
federal government and private organizations to dis 
cuss migratory labor problems and formulate re« 
ommendations. Finally, a sufficient number of pilot 
or experimental projects have been tried and evalu 
ated to suggest that certain problems associated with 
migrancy can be corrected. 


WHO ARE THE MIGRANTS? 


The definition which seems to be in most com 
mon use identifies the migrant as one whose princi 
pal income is earned from temporary farm employ- 
ment and who in the course of his vear’s work moves 
one or more times. Not included in this definition 
are workers who commute to temporary jobs not 
those who move to a new location and thereafter 
remain more or less permanently. 

There are both domestic and foreign migrants. A 
rough and probably conservative estimate of th 
1957 migrant labor force is: 


Total 
Domestic 775-000- 825,000 
Interstate {50,000 
In-state (up to fO0,.000 
Puerto Ri an 25.000 
Foreign 173.700 
Mexican $50,000 
British West Indian 12,000 
Canadian 10,200 
Japanese 1,400 
Filipino 100 


These figures range trom close accuracy. partie u 
larly for the smaller foreign groups, to an “edu- 
cated guess” for in-state migrants. No solid infor- 
mation exists as to how many workers belong to th 
latter group. 

Ot the domestic interstate force, about {0,000 are 
American Indians, 


50,000 Negroes, and 


100,000 
Mexican-Americans. A significant portion are wom 


{ 


en and children. The total does not include at least 
100,000 dependents who travel as members of inter- 
state migrant households, chiefly Negro and Mexi 
can-American, nor perhaps as many as 200,000 
others who, although dependent on the earnings 
of migrants, do not travel with migrant house- 


holds. 


WHY THERE ARE MIGRANTS 


Bayically we have migrants for two reasons. As 


the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 


reported in 1951: 


Among the reasons for migrancy, the foremost is that 


ny people find it i pos ible to make a living in a single 
nation and hence have had to become migratory. Tech 
Nowogica dis} icement business recession and consequent 
unemployment in industry, drought and crop failure, radi 
cal changes in the sharecropper system, lack of education 
and vocational training—these are among the basic factors 
resp sible tor migrancy 


The other major reason lies in the character of 


American agriculture. Increasingly, farms are be 


coming industrial. Acreage per farm is increased, 
crop specialization Is practiced and production is 


mechanized 


Together, these factors produce a sit 
uation in which a comparatively small labor force 
iy needed most of the time, but in which a large la 
bor force is required when crops must be harvested 


an operation difhcult to mechanize. 


WHERE MIGRANTS WORK 


For the most part, migrants from Mexico work 
in Texas and California, but in recent years they 
have taken jobs in more than half the states. Japa 
nese and Filipinos work in the Pacific Coast States 
primarily California. Puerto Ricans find jobs in the 
states; of late increasing numbers have 
joined the migrant stream in Florida and worked 
north. Migrants from Jamaica and the Bahama 
Islands follow the same pattern. Those trom Canada 
work almost exclusively in Maine. 


In-state migrants are found chiefly but by no 


means exclusively in Calitornia, Texas, Florida and 
the wheat harvesting states ol the Middle West. 
Lhe re are five 


eddies and minor streams. One major 


Major iiterstate migratory streams 
and man 
stream begins in Florida, enlists workers as it moves 
northward, and ends in New York. Another, draw 
ing workers Chiefly trom Texas, goes into the cen 
iral and Great Lakes States. The 


through the Plains States to harvest wheat and 


third, moving 


small grains, attracts workers trom all states. A 
fourth route, originating in the Southwest, passes 
through the Mountain States. The filth major mi 
gratory movement, originating in Arizona and Cali 


fornia, ebbs and tlows, but some ol its workers move 


into Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 


Migratory Farm Labor 


CURRENT SITUATION 


Mexican nationals, the largest group of foreign 
migrants, are protected by a treaty, salient sections 
otf which are written into the contract signed by the 
employer and the migrant. These include guaran- 
tees of employment, workmen's compensation, medi- 
cal care, standards of sanitation and payment of the 
cost of transportation. Nationals of other countries 
are not protected by treaty, but they may not be 
imported unless there is official certification of need_ 
for foreign labor. 

Puerto Ricans are United States citizens and there 
fore not subject to the requirement that there must 
be certification of need before recruitment. How- 
ever, in practice the island government has insisted 
on both prior certification and work contracts. The 
Puerto Rican work contracts are negotiated directly 
between farm employers in the United States and 
the Department of Labor of the commonwealth. 
They contain provisions relating to minimum work 
guarantees, wages, medical care and other clauses to 
protect the worker's interest. 

With the elimination of “wetbacks” as a signifi 
cant element, the least advantageous place among 
farm workers is that of the migrant who is a resi- 
dent of the continental United States. As a rule his 
work is not covered by contract, and for him collec- 
tive bargaining is a myth. 


Housing 


The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
in 1451 tound housing at the home bases of mi- 
grants to be among the worst in the nation. The 
migrant is absent from his home for much of the 
vear; and his lack of integration in the community 
lessens his ability to persuade his local government 
to initiate housing developments beneficial to him. 

On the move, the migrant finds that with a few 
notable exceptions shelter or even rest camps o1 
stops are largely nonexistent. Even if he could attord 
the rates, he would not be encouraged to stay at 
most hotels or motels Consequently to obtain shel 
ter he finds it necessary to travel long distances from 
one working place to the next. For sanitary or cook 
ing purposes he must use primitive facilities. 

Housing on the job varies greatly—from very 
good, in a small number of places, to incredibly bad 
ina tar larger number. The average fails to meet 
decent standards. In various states, including Cali 
lornia, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
steps have been taken to alleviate some of the worst 
conditions or to force the camps to close. Delaware 
has recently adopted a code ot housing standards 
Other states, including Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada and Washington, have moved 
in similar directions, but great need remains for 
improvement in all states. 
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Health 


Provision of health services for migrants is made 
difhcult by their mobility, their low incomes, the lo- 
cation of the typical farm camp beyond the reach of 
medical and health facilities, and often by state or 
local laws. Likewise discouraging good health care 
is the migrant’s own acceptance of poor conditions 
as normal—or as matters for which home treatment 
at most is needed—where other groups would call 
for the services of a doctor. Every check made has 
revealed that the health of migrants is much below 
the average for every other identifiable group. And 
the effect of the transients’ health is to increase 
health hazards to permanent community residents 
and to raise the incidence of most communicable 
asses. 

To meet the migrants’ health needs, Colorado 
state and local health agencies, assisted by a grant 
from the United States Children’s Bureau, have for 
the past three years operated two clinics serving 
migrants in the largest labor camps in the state. 


Welfare 


Almost all states have residence requirements as 
a qualification for health and wellare services. Mi- 
grants thus are denied care for which they have 
greater need than others. Vocational rehabilitation, 
unemployment compensation and workmen's com 


pensation ordinarily are unavailable to them. Nor 


does the migrant, as a rule, benefit greatly from Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance; inadequate earnings 
or insufhcient coverage may disqualify him. The 
1956 amendment to the Social Security Act, which 
makes crew leaders or labor contractors responsible 
for wage deductions and keeping appropriate rec- 
ords, has not been in operation long enough to per- 
mit evaluating experience under it, but it is ap 
parent that OASI coverage of migrant workers needs 
further study. 


Education and Recreation 


Retardation at school is characteristic of migra- 
tory children. The causes are not hard to find. Fre- 
quent moves interrupt their schooling. In many 
states little or no effort is made to enroll them. Lan 
guage difhculties impede some. The children’s lack 
of security may militate against learning. A migrant 
child’s earning capacity may be needed, or he may 
be needed as a baby-sitter. He may lack clothes. 
His parents may not appreciate the value of educa- 
tion. And his teachers may lack the time or training, 
or both, to assist him to realize his potentialities. 

There are, however, some bright spots in the gen- 
erally cloudy picture of education for migrant chil- 
dren. A report on a pilot project on education of 
migratory children, sponsored jointly by the school 
systems of Palm Beach County, Florida, and North- 


ampton County, Virginia, and the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor, will be available 
soon. It should furnish considerable guidance to 
school systems seeking to adapt to conditions caused 
by an influx of migrant children. Interesting and 
helpful summer school projects have been carried 
on in Bayonne County, Michigan, and Potter Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and in both cases reports have 
been published. In Colorado, four experimental 
summer schools were operated in 1957, including 
one in its fourth year and one in its second. In New 
York a summer school program has been conducted 
for the past two years and will continue this sum- 
mer. At the University of Florida a program is being 
set up for supervisors of teachers who may be ex 
pected to teach in areas with large numbers of 
migrant children. 

Recreational facilities are few and far between. 
As for other community facilities, migrants as a rule 
have little access to them; where they are neat 
enough to use them, they are not encouraged to do 
so. Here, again, there have been efforts for improve- 
ment. A Wisconsin experiment in 1957 was designed 
to lead to “development of a more satislactory com 
munity life for migrant labor families.” Adminis 
tered by the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
State University, under a grant from the National 
Consumers Committee for Research and Education, 
Inc., the program utilized the services of the Mai 
quette County Extension Office “to explore and pro- 
vide education in the fields of environmental sanita- 
tion, health and nutrition, home management, in- 
fant and child care, sewing, care of property, and re 
creation. .. .” A second experiment is to be under- 
taken this year in another county, to be followed by 
a report indicating the results in both areas. 


Child Labor and Child Care 


Child labor is an important element in migratory 
farm labor. It is not confined to periods when 
schools are not in session nor to children who should 
be in school. Even pre-school children are known 
to work at “stoop” labor. 

There are three principal reasons lor the child 
labor. The migrant family needs the income; the 
family, without access to child care facilities, must 
take the children into the fields; and third, some 
employers preter children as workers. 

Lack of adequate day care facilities probably has 
been the strongest inducement to child labor. In a 
lew places, at least for a time, this lack has been 
overcome. In New York in 1957 nine day care cen 
ters were operated in six counties; some expansion 
of the program appears likely in 1958. In Pottet 
County, Pennsylvania, and Lucas County, Ohio, 
child welfare service funds were employed to set up 
and maintain day care centers. In addition a Men 
nonite day care center was operated in Potter Coun 
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ty. At Guadalupe, Arizona, near Phoenix, a child 
care center has been operated by the interdenomi- 
national Arizona Migrant Ministry in cooperation 
with the Presbyterian Mission in the area. In Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina, the State and County 
Departments of Social Welfare have cooperated with 
parents in care of children under 2 years of age— 
children too young to be in day nurseries. 


Employ ment 


Except tor the Puerto Rican contract laborer, the 
domestic migrant, as noted above, does not have 


the protection of a contract covering the conditions 
ot his employment. Nor, as an itinerant, often il- 
literate, does he bargain collectively with his em- 
ployer. The migrant farm laborer cannot look to 
government for the protection accorded most citi 
zens. Neither federal nor state wages and hours 
legislation covers agricultural employment. The 
wages and conditions of a migrant’s employment are 
set by his employer, and he has no option but to 
accept or move on. 

In one aspect—regularity of employment of the 
interstate migrant—there has been a marked im- 
provement in recent years. What is now called the 
annual work plan seeks to achieve greater continu- 
ity of employment, better use of the labor force and 
improved worker-employer responsibility. Initiated 
on the East Coast in 1948, the program was ex- 
panded to nationwide scope in 1954- It has served 
to bring workers to jobs when and where they are 
needed, without an excess for the jobs and housing 
available. The program has worked well for both 
the employer and the worker. 

In the annual work plan the crew leader plays a 
key role. He assembles the group, arranges transpor- 
tation and acts as a labor contractor with employers. 
lo guard against repetition of instances when crew 
leaders have acted against the best interests of their 
crews or have carried on illegal activities, New York 
State requires the registration of crew leaders. Be- 
ginning in 1958, Pennsylvania will require that they 
secure licenses. Florida law requires the licensing of 
all “emigrant agents” who solicit or hire workers to 
be employed out-ol-state. A crew leader registration 
card has been developed in North Carolina, to be 
used and evaluated in 1958. 


tation 


[he migrant laborer may travel by private auto- 
mobile, common carrier or truck. If he travels by 
either of the first two he may be as well protected 
as the average individual in a similar vehicle. But 
the third mode, more dangerous and less comfort- 
able, is the customary way by which migrants move. 

Public Law 939, 84th Congress, authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish rea- 
sonable requirements respecting comfort and safety 


of migrant farm workers who are transported across 
state lines for distances in excess of 75 miles. The 
ICC has established such requirements, but its juris- 
diction is limited, and enforcement would appear to 
depend on federal-state cooperation. Pennsylvania 
has implemented a transportation code similar to 
the ICC regulations, to be effective this year. Wash- 
ington statutes regulate farm labor transportation. 
Ofhcial agencies have recommended adoption ol 
in-state transportation regulation in Idaho and 
Michigan—in the latter case to be based on the ICC 
regulations. The President's Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor has prepared a pamphlet presenting a 
simplified version of the ICC regulations for distri- 
bution to drivers and owners of motor vehicles trans- 
porting migratory farm workers, and its translation 
into Spanish has been authorized. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Numerous actions that are needed to improve the 
lot of migrant workers are clear enough from the 
conditions just outlined. For easy reference, how- 
ever, a summary of recommendations contained in 
major othcial and nonothcial reports follows. 


Housing 


A suggested state act has been prepared by the 
President's Committee on Migratory Labor.' The 
Council of State Governments, in its Suggested State 
Legislation—Program for 1955 carried two proposals. 
Locally, a small number of communities have taken 
steps to improve labor camp conditions through au 
thority to zone and other means. The American So- 
ciety of Planning Ofhcials has developed a checklist 
of zoning considerations for migrant labor camps. 

The Committee of Officials on Migratory Farm 
Labor of the Atlantic Seaboard States is proposing 
federal legislation that would authorize loans and 
insurance of loans to farmers and associations ol 
farmers to enable them to provide migratory farm 
labor with decent, safe and sanitary living condi 
tions. The tederal-state group which met in Harris 
burg in November, 1957. endorsed this approach. 


Health 


\t the same Harrisburg meeting it was recom 
mended that federal funds be made available tor 
strengthening general health care of migrants, for 
nursing services in peak seasons and for local hospi 
tals with heavy case loads of migrants. It likewise 
has been suggested that the states should adopt 
minimum requirements to protect the health of mi 
grant workers and, in cooperation with localities, 
increase public health personnel where necessary to 
enforce these requirements. The Harrisburg group 


‘Established in 1954, originally with the name of Inter 
departmental Committee on Migratory Labor 
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declared, “medical services available to the perma- 
nent residents of a community should also be avail- 
able to migrant_workers in that area.” 


Residence Requirements 


The Third Biennial Regional Roundup Conter- 
ence of the Northeastern States, sponsored jointly 
by the Council of State Governments and the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation, meeting in New York last December, 
recommended that the ten northeastern states con 
sider ratification of an interstate compact which 
would make “welfare services available on a recipro- 
cal basis .. . and [would] eliminate barriers caused 
by restrictive residence and settlement require 
ments. Although primarily drafted by and for 
the northeastern states (Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the New England States), 
the compact would be open to any state and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 


Education and Recreation 


Students of the problem have pointed out that 
state enlorcement making school attendance laws 
apply to migrant children would be salutary, and, 
where necessary, amendment of the laws for that 
purpose. The success of numerous summer school 
experimental programs indicates it is both feasible 
and desirable to provide summer school opportu- 
nity for many migrant children, particularly in 
places of high migrant concentration. 

Many states have recognized that problems posed 
by a large number of seasonal migrants may ovet 
whelm local efforts. It has been suggested that state 
assistance to local school districts might be put on 
a regular basis, and that, for this purpose, a uselul 
model might be Public Law 874, 81st Congress. This 
act provides for federal financial assistance to school 
districts for operation of schools in areas substan- 
tially affected by federal activities. 


Local public agencies and private groups can be 


encouraged to welcome migrants into community, 
social and recreational activities. Provision of simple 
and inexpensive recreational facilities for children 
obviously would be he Iptul. 


Child Labor and Child Care 


Strict enforcement of state and federal child labor 
laws is urged by interested groups, but they point 
out that this is not enough. Some adequate means 
of caring for the children must be provided. The 
federal and state representatives who met in Harris- 
burg advised: 

As an adjunct to the protection of migrant child labor 
on farms, adequate child care centers and schools for mi 
grant children should be provided in each state. ‘These 
child care centers should be the responsibility of both the 
states and local communities involved. .. . 


The potential value of child care centers may in- 
clude their serving as “points of entry” 
through which the migrant may be reached. A veat 
long study of a migrant crew (published as The) 
Follow the Sun) undertaken by the Florida State 
Board of Health, assisted by a grant from the United 
States Children’s Bureau, indicated that the adult 
migrant recognizes his need for children’s services. 


points 


The study suggested that relating other services to 
child care may be a way of making him appreciat 
his need for the other services. 


E mploy ment 


The Committee of Officials on Migratory Farm 
Labor of the Atlantic Seaboard States has recom 
mended that the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
amended to extend its coverage to migratory farm 
workers and that minimum wages lor such workers 
be established. Steps are under way tor introduction 
of the necessary legislation. The federal-state group 
which met in Harrisburg adopted a similar recom 
mendation. 

Various authorities have urged that the states con 
sider enacting legislation to register or license crew 
leaders. The Council of State Governments carried 
a suggested state act, based on a New York law, in 
Suggested State Legislation—Program for 1955. 


Transportation 


State and federal cooperation is necessary if the 
new ICC regulations on transportation of migrants 
are to be entorced. Both the Eastern Seaboard States’ 
Committee and the Harrisburg group have sug 
gested that the states consider enactment of gener 
ally uniform legislation in substantial conformity 
with the ICC regulation. 

A major contributing factor in highway accidents 
involving migrants is the lack of rest stops or over 
night accommodations. In many communities mi 
grants are not permitted to stop. The new ICC regu 
lations require vehicles carrying migrants to stop 
lor meals and rest, and, in the case of trucks, to stop 
for at least eight hours alter 600 miles of travel: 
these rules obviously will require rest camps along 
major migratory routes. Federal assistance could be 
provided, as the United States Labor Department 
has suggested; state programs could assist local com 
munities or growers; communities could set up and 
maintain camps, perhaps in conjunction with pri 
vate persons, as has been done successtully in Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan; or arrangements might be 
made to utilize farm camps, particularly those op 
erated by groups of growers, as rest camps. 


State Organization 


Finally, it has been suggested that more states set 
up migratory labor committees, to stimulate and 
coordinate state and local activities, as some seven- 
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teen states have done. A guidebook for such state 
migratory labor committees has been published by 
the President's Committee on Migratory Labor. 


A Broad Problem 


Obviously, the problems of migrant laborers are 
many and severe. The remedies they require are 
neither simple nor tew. The groups that have been 
examining the facts about migrants, and the needs, 
agree that broad solutions are called for, involving 
study and action by all levels of government, and 
numerous special adaptations to fit particular re- 
gional, state and local needs. 


State Budgets —1958 
(Continued from page 87) 


the Capital Construction Fund for current use. The 
Governor of Kansas proposed consolidating the gen- 
eral fund and sales tax fund—the latter is now dedi- 
cated for specifi purposes ~and postponing distri- 
bution of the tax residue to counties, thus obtaining 
use of the money for almost a year, until next year’s 
sales tax rece ipts are received. 


RECOMMENDED SPENDING 


In all states considering budgets except Arizona, 
California and West Virginia, spending recom- 
mended tor the next budget period was greater than 
for the preceding one, and in most cases greatet 
than for any preceding one. In California the pro- 
portionately small drop—of $9.3 million from the 
total for the current year—was largely due to financ- 
ing of a greater amount of capital outlay through 
bond issues. However, among the states the rate of 
increase over previous budgets is below that of pre- 
ceding periods. Whereas in the immediate postwar 
period spending rose by from about an eighth to 
more than a fourth annually, and in the current 
budget period the rise was from 10 to 20 per cent, 
proposals for the next budget period generally call 
lor over-all increases of less than 10 per cent. For 
example, if expected supplementary appropriations 
are made in Michigan, the general fund proposals 
are 1.9 per cent above estimated expenditures for 
the current period. In Colorado and Kansas (general 
funds) and in Massachusetts (total budget) the in 
creases would be approximately 5 per cent. Total 
expenditures proposed in Maryland and Missouri 
are approximately g per cent over estimated expend. 
itures for the current year. In Kentucky, the increase 
is slightly more than 10 per cent. 

\ number of factors that contribute continuing 
increases in state budgets were noted in the Gover- 
nors’ messages. 

Thus the Governor of Rhode Island pointed out 
that because of inflationary conditions, simply main- 
taining a constant level of state services and pro- 


grams would require some increase. The Governor 
of Calitornia observed that a significant part of state 
spending is determined on a unit or per capita basis 
—such as number of classrooms, school attendance, 
or the size of public assistance caseloads—and is thus 
directly related to population growth. 

Recommendations for pay increases, retirement, a 
shorter workweek and other benefits were somewhat 
more limited both in size and in coverage as com- 
pared with last year, but they still constituted a 
demand on budgets. In some instances, new salary 
ranges or employee benefits, authorized previously, 
are now being implemented for the first time. 

Meantime, the expanded federal interstate high- 
way program has placed increased demands on a 
number of states—in order to finance matching for 
the new program and still maintain adequate con- 
struction and maintenance on other sections of the 
State systems. 

Increased emphasis on technical, engineering and 
scientific training, coupled with growth in school 
enrollments, needs for teachers’ salary increases and 
added buildings, are all forcing states to increase 
educational expenditures at a growing rate. In addi- 
tion to regular support programs for localities, a sig- 
nificant development in school financing has been 
the increased importance of state university and col- 
lege requirements in the total education budget. 
Population and enrollment trends assure that the 
higher education portion of state school expendi- 
tures will continue to expand. State scholarship pro- 
grams are being considered or enlarged in a number 
of states, and increased emphasis is being placed on 
community and junior colleges, supported by states 
and localities, to supplement the state university 
systems. 

The states continue to emphasize mental health 
programs. Staffs, buildings and research are continu- 
ing needs, and more attention is being paid to com- 
munity clinics, out-patient programs and follow-up 
alter patients leave institutions. Several Governors 
referred specifically to the progress made and em- 
phasized the need for further advance. 

In general, then, the budgets submitted in 1958 
reflected a year of some economic uncertainty—but 
of no uncertainty as to the fact that state govern- 
ment, its responsibilities, functions and finances, are 
growing with our times. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 81) 


tor. He will succeed Shelby F. Harper, who is resigning 
to become Director of the Colorado Public | xpenditure 
Council. Mr. Kyle has been Executive Secretary of the 
Woodbury Counts Taxpayers Conference for 
more than three vears. Previously he was for three years 


(lowa) 


in the research department of the Kansas Legislative 
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Council and later served as Administrative Director of 
the Kansas University Governmental Research Center. 


Development Credit Corporations.—Lhe New England 
Council reports that $18 million has been borrowed from 
the Northeastern Development Credit Corporations in 
the past seven years. The corporations reported only five 
losses as compared with 306 borrowing firms. Financial 
assistance is restricted to those firms rejected by normal 
loan sources. Since the founding of the corporations Con- 
necticut has loaned $1.5 million, Maine $1.6 million, 
Massachusetts $9 million, New Hampshire $945,000, New 
York $3.8 million and Rhode Island $: million. 


Colorado Courts.—Recent judicial proceedings in Colo- 
rado have raised important issues of state and local juris- 
diction. 

Shortly after a Denver district court decision paved the 
wavy for release of at least fifty-two reformatory inmates, 
an unrelated Supreme Court ruling upset past municipal 
court action in home rule cities and was regarded as pos- 
sibly opening the way to freedom for hundreds of persons 
previously convicted and jailed for ordinance violations. 

The district court decision held unconstitutional a state 
law under which fifty-two persons sentenced to the state 
reformatory were later transferred to the state peniten- 
tiary as incorrigibles or riot leaders. The court ruled that 
executive orders directing the transfers invaded the au- 
thority of the judicial branch. Through the decision, six 
men won the right to release on bail pending appeal of 
the lower court finding to the State Supreme Court. An- 
other forty-six were returned to the reformatory; most of 
them were reported seeking release on habeas corpus 
writs in various district courts. 

The Supreme Court ruling held that a person charged 
with an offense covered by both state law and city ordi- 
nance is entitled to all the rights of a defendent in a 
criminal trial. This upset the concept that violation of a 


city ordinance is a civil matter, to be tried under civil law. 

Based on an appeal from a municipal court conviction 
for drunken driving, the decision stated that this offense 
was not a matter of purely local but of statewide con- 
cern. In such cases, the court ruled, the defendent is en- 
titled to all the protections of a criminal trial by jury, 
and the test of a civil decision, preponderance of the evi- 
dence, is replaced by the necessity that the prosecution 
prove guilt beyond reasonable doubt. 

Following the high court ruling, Colorado’s home rule 
cities have postponed hearing of city ordinance cases also 
covered by state law while establishing jury procedures 
for municipal courts. In addition, the home rule cities in 
concert have filed petitions to the Supreme Court for a 
rehearing of the pertinent case and for clarification of 
vital points in the ruling. 


Problems of the Aged.—.\ progress report on State Action 
in the Field of Aging, 1956-57, has been issued by the 
Council of State Governments. The report contains an 
over-all summary of important developments, reports by 
the states on their action and a list of state agencies for 
the aging and aged. The state-by-state summaries deal 
with such aspects as income maintenance, employment, 
housing, physical and mental health, education, retire- 
ment, and training and research. The report is available 
from the Council, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, at $2.00. 


Driver Education.— The Education and Public Welfare 
Division of the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress has prepared a 1958 report on Driver Education 
in the Nation's Secondary Schools. The report deals with 
the progress of the various programs, the costs and some 
of the results as indicated by accident involvement of 
young people. Included is a list of national organizations 
interested in driver and safety education. The report is 
available from The Council of State Governments, 1313 
East Sixtieth Sureet, Chicago 37, Illinois, at $1.00. 


70 pages 


1313 East 60th Street 


PLANNING SERVICES 
FOR STATE GOVERNMENT 


A summary of the need and suggestions for organization in this important field. The report 
describes the major functions of planning services, reviews the development of state planning 
agencies up to now, and presents a series of suggestions that may be adapted to the needs of 
individual states in establishing and administering such services henceforth. 


Order from 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


$2.00 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Metropolitan Government 


Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 


More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 


proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 


sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 


millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 


to them. 


But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 


maze: a great many separate governments, without coordination for the 


area as a Whole. 70 assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective 


government, the Council of State Governments presents: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 


The report, prepared by the Council at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference, por- 
trays the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices with which citi- 
zens and officials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
each 


and it suggests the extent to which 


can be useful. It presents no panacea but 


outstanding promise. 


emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 
politan federation, the urban county and 
the metropolitan special district—as offering 
The study devotes 
much attention to past state action in at- 
tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 
and it underlines specific means by which the 
states may work with local governments and 


organizations to produce adequate solutions. 


Joun C. BoLvens, Director of the Study 


163 PAGES 


Cloth bound, $3.00 


Paper bound, $2.50 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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University Microfilms 
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1958-59 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


‘ompiled and Published by the Council of State Governments 


The new edition presents timely, authoritative information 
on all of the state governments. 


Constitutional Developments Educational Systems 
Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways, Highway Safety 
Judicial Organization Regulatory Functions 
Taxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections 
Intergovernmental Relations and other essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables, articles by experts in varied fields. 
State pages with names of numerous state officers and selected 
statistics. 

Two Supplements in 1959 willearry comprehensive listings of state 
officials and members of the legislatures. The first, to be pub- 
lished early in 1959, will list elective officials and the legislators 
of all the states as of that time. The second, to appear in mid- 
1959, will contain rosters of administrative officials classified by 
functions. 


PHE BOOK OF THE STATES 

THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND Ths TWO SLPPLEMIENTS 
Order fr ” 
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